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From the Penn Monthly. 
FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS, 


BY OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 
; (Continued from page 68.) 

There appears to be no data for determining 
at what precise period Pastorius became a 
Quaker. Was it in Germany? Nearly all of 
his friends who arrived in 1683, and many of 
those who followed, had epoused the Quaker 
faith in their old Fatherland. For the 
Friends of those days, inspired with the ar- 
dor of neophytes, and bent upon summoning 
all Christendom to listen to their testimony, 
had not, without some siccess, disseminated 
their doctrine in Holland and Germany. 
William Ames, Stephea Crisp, William Ca- 
ton, George Rolfe, and the three great pillars 
of Quakerdom, George Fox, Robert Barclay 
and William Penn, had visited these coun- 
tries, and found many “ earnest seekers,” who 
accepted the new dispensation of trath. Wil- 
liam Pennin looking back upon his own labors 
on the Continent, piously remarks, “ God’s 
blessed work increaseth and prospereth in 
these lands; magnified be His everlasting 
name.” But the German converts to the 
Quaker faith were ina really pitiful plight. 


Denounced by the clergy as abominable here- | good 


tics, jeered at by the rabble, and crielly dealt 
with by those in authority, they tasted all the 
bitterness of unpopularity and persecution. 
Though it may be true of all German Qua- 
kers what Stephen Crisp reports of those in 





Liibeck, “ these innocent, harmless lambs 
bore all with great —— and quietness, 
and were not dismayed at these cruelties,” no 
sooner was Penasylvania opened as a place of 
refuge, than the harassed Friends of Gries- 
heim, Miihlheim, Orefeld and other towns, 
flocked to America, to seek shelter under 
Penn’s benign laws. Some of the very per- 
sons (e. g., Peter Shoemaker, named by Bes- 
se in the Persecutions of the Quakers, turn up 
as companions of Pastorius among the settlers 
of Germantown. 

But withal there is vo proof that Pastorius 
himself while in Europe, was in any way 
connected with the ecnverts tothe new sect. 
No allusion to Quakers occurs in his autobi- 
ographical notes, and the only passage in the 
Description of Pennsylvania, that might be 
construed as referring to his intercourse with 
Quakers, is the following : “ There is no want 
of mouth-Christians who strut about puffed 
up with worldly science and are in love with 
carnality, gaudiness and pride, his trifolium 
diaboli. But of those who would work out 
their salvation with fear and trembling, who 
live without deceit, and commune with Ged, 
the center of their life, there supreme 
with the whole strength of their 
heart, of these there is rare avis in ter- 
ris. I found, however, at the University 
of Cambridge, and in the city of Ghent, 
some men who, hiding from the world, are en- 
tirely devoted and resigned to the Lord. 
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They enlightened me, when they found! was 
an earnest inquirer, with many good doctrines, 
and strengthen me in my purpose.” It would 
be difficult now to determine whether those 
persons, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
divine essence were Quakers, other dissenters, 
or perhaps members of the Philadelphian 
sect, at that time established by Jane Leade, 
with whose writings Pastorius at a later time 
was familiar. 

It is not unlikely that Thomas Lloyd, dur- 
ing the long passage of the America, gained a 
powerful hold on Pastorius’ mind which was, 
through Spener’s teachings, to some extert 
prepared for the Quaker doctrine. 

At all events, it was not long after his arrival 
in America that he is found in full unison 
with the Friends, and quite a zealous member 
of the “ meeting.” In Germantown a Qua- 
ker meeting was organized, if Proud’s infor- 
mation was correct, when the rude huts of the 
settlers (who it will be remembered, arrived 
October 16, 1683) could hardly be under 
roof—namely, before the close of that same 
year. 

“Among the first Germantown settlers 
from Krisheim was Dennis Conrad. The 
first religious meeting of the Quakers of that 
place was held at his house, in 1683. He 
was an hospitable, well-disposed mau, of an 
inoffensive life and good character. He died 
in the year 1729.” (Proud’s History of Penn- 
sylvania, I. p, 220).* 

The first meeting house was put up in 1686. 
It was replaced by a more suitable one in 
1705, for the erection of which the Friends 
in Philadelphia, Frankford, Abington and 
Byberry contributed liberally. 

Pastorius’ superior education and self-de- 
nying zeal made him the leading member of 
the Germantown Quaker flock. He had 
charge of the preparative meeting, was often 
sent as delegate to the quarterly meeting in 
Philadelphia and entrusted with business 
that required literary habits and fidelity. 
His library was stocked with the standard 
works of the Quaker faith, and, according to 
his own declaration, there was no book written 
by Fox, Penn and Naylor that he had not 
read. Whenever he speaks of his religious 
brethren he does so witb affectionate warmth ; 
even the dry propriety of the “ cash book” is 
gracefully overruled by crediting the Quaker 
Society “in the first place with love,” before 
he comes to the pounds and shillings. About 
one of the most esteemed Quaker authors he 
expressed himself forcibly, thus : “Barclay 


*By the records of the Abington Meeting. and 
. other documents, it appears that the person alluded 
te was Tunes Kunders, who came from Crefeld. 
His daughter Anna, born July 4, 1684, was probably 
the first child born in Germantown. 
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has a vein of gold, and his Apology I would 
compare to pure pearls, to rubies and dia- 
monds, against the gates of Hell, who stands 
as a witness for the mystery of godliness and 
piety.” 

When the great feud broke out which cul- 
minated in disowning George Keith and his 
doctrines, Pastorius staunchly sided with the 
great body of the faithful, and at the General 
Yearly Meeting at Burlington (Oct. 7th, 
1692), he approved by his signature the testi- 
mony hurled against the Keithian schism. (S, 
Smith’s History of Penn’a, in Hazzard’s Reg- 
ister, vol. vi., p. 302). How strongly he felt 
on the subject we see very plainly by his re- 
mark ia the Beehive (a folio manuscript) : 
“Mr. Bugg and Mr. Keith are persons who 
were not so much deserters as cashiered men 
for their immoralities ; for they did net come 
to tae English church, but were thrust out 
from among the Quakers.” 

It is much to be regretted that no memoirs 
exist, which would throw more light on Pas- 
torius’ dealings with prominent men of his 
times. ichard Townsend, the fellow-passen- 
ger of Wm. Penn on the Welcome, who lived 
about a mile from Germantowr. was his 
steady friend, and took an active interest in 
the rise of Germantown. His last will was 
drawn up by Pastorius. Another person 
mentioned by the latter in the most kindly 
manner was Dr, Griffith Owen, whose worth 
he commemorated, after death had removed 
his friend, in the form of an epitaph : 

‘* What here of Griffith Owen lies, 

Is only whatof all men dies ; 

His soul and spirit live abeve, 
With God in pure and perfect love.” 

Of Pastorius’ attachment to Th. Lloyd, 
which did not die with the death of his friend, 
mention has been made heretofore ; so also 
of his friendly intercourse with William Penn. 
The cloud that darkened the political career 
of the founder of our Commonwealth, threw 
its shade on Pastorius’ sympathizing heart, 
and his restoration was hailed with corres- 

onding joy. When it was believed that 

enn would for a third time visit his colony, 
Pastorius was ready with a salutatory poem, 
which still exists in manuscript. That this 
high esteem was reciprocated is shown by a 
bit of correspondence, which occurred between 
Penn and Pastorius’ father in the year 1698-9, 
The latter, who had not heard of his son 
for some time, made bold to approach Penn 
himself in a Latin letter (which went to Eng- 
land), inquiring “de statu ac vite genere,” of 
his distant Francis Daniel. 

To this Penn replied very politely: Nu- 

er adhue in vivis fuit filius twus et jam nune 
Philadelphie agit. Irenarcha* hoc anno est aut 


*Justice of the Peace. 
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nuperrime fuit, alias vir sobrius, probus, pru- 
dens et pius, spectate inter omnes inculpaie- 
que fame.” 

Turning again to the little Quaker meet- 
ing of Germantown, we shall new notice the 
declaration put forth under its authority, 
which has deservedly acquired historical no- 
toriety, and which will be forever gratefully 
remembered by all lovers of human freedom. 
To use the words of Edward Bettle (Notices 
of Negro Slavery): “To this body of humble, 
unpretending, and almost unnoticed philan- 
thropists (viz: the Quakers of Germantown) 
belongs the honor of having been the first as- 
sociation who ever remonstrated aguinst negro 
slavery.” 

The protest against keeping human beings 
in slavery was adopted at Germantown, on 
the 18th of April, 1688, and as the German- 
town meeting was attached to the Dublin 
monthly meeting, it was addressed to the lat- 
ter and presented on the 30th of the same 
month. 

The matter being held too weighty fora 
monthly meeting to meddle with, it was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the quarterly 
meeting, and from there for the same reason 
recommended to the attention of the yearly 
meeting. Here the question could not so 
conveniently be got rid of, and the yearly 
meeting took the responsibility to smother the 
irksome intruder gently by a resolution, which 
is thus reported : 


“1688. A paper being here presented by 
some German Friends concerning the lawful- 
ness and unlawfulness of buying and keeping 
negrves, it was ajudged not to be so proper 
for this meeting to give a positive judgment 
in the case, it having so general a relation to 
many other facts, and therefore at present 
they forbear it.” 

This forbearance lasted long. Though the 
leaven of anti slavery sentiment did not cease 
to work in the councils of the Friends, it 
took eighty-eight years after the passage of 
the just quoted resolution, ere the Quakers re- 
sorted the last measure of discipline against 
slave-holding members of their Society, by 
denying them the rights of Christian fellow- 
ship, and finally, in 1780, provision was made 
for the gradual emancipation of slaves in 
Pennsylvania. 

The original document containing the pro- 
test was for a long time supposed to be lost. 
E. Bettle who wrote his essay in 1826, tried in 
vain to discover it. It was not till 1844 that the 
pains-taking antiquarian Nathan Kite could 
announce that the original had been found,* 
publishing at the same time a verbatim copy 
of itin The Friend (vol. xvii. No. 16). The 


*Where is it now? 
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remonstrance, which is notable for its bold- 
ness and its direct appeal to the best instincts 
of human nature, is too long to be repro- 
duced here.* Some passages, however may 
indicate the line of argument it follows : 

“Ts there any that would be done or han- 
died at this manner? viz.: To be sold or 
made a slave for all the time of his life! 
Now, though they are black, we cannot con- 
ceive there is more liberty to have them slaves 
than it is to have other white ones. There is 
a saying, ‘that we shall do to all men like as we 
will he done to ourselves ;’ making no differ- 
ence of what generation, descent or- eolor 
they are. In Europe there are many sup- 
preased for conscience sake, and here there 
are those oppressed which are of black color. 
This makes an ill report in all those coun- 
tries of Europe where they hear that the 
Quakers do here handel men as they handel 
there the cattle. And for that reason some 
have no mind or inclination to come hither.” 
“ Have these negroes not as much right to 
fight for their freedom as you have to keep 
them slaves ?” 

The paper is signed by Garret Henderick, 
Dirck op den Graeff, Francis D. Pastorius, 
and Abraham op den Graeff. 

Considering that Pastorius, in literary abil- 
ity, far outstripped all other residents of 
Germantown, it is fair to presume’ that he 
penned it undeterred by the difficulties which 
the foreign idiom still presented to the 
expression of his ideas. As a corollary to 
the sentiments of his protest, some of his 
verses, which are not less telling than his 
prose, may be introduced here : 

‘‘Ifin Christ’s doctrine we abide, 
Then God is surely on our side ; 

Bat if we Christ’s precepts transgress, 
Negroes by slavery oppress, 

And white ones grieve by usury, 

(Two evils which to Heaven cry), 
We've neither God nor Christ his Son, 
But straightways travel hellwards on.’’ 

In the meantime the honest labor of the 
industrious pioneers of Germantown was re- 
warded with reasonable success. With 
pleasure Pastorius saw the little settlement, 
which with his learned humor he occasion- 
ally dubbed Germanopolis, emerge from the 
difficulties of its early struggles and become 
more and more dotted with happy homes. 
The inhabitants were nearly all tradesmen, 
mostly weavers, who varied their in-door 
work by clearing the land and cultivating 
their fifty acre farms. Their manufactures, 


sueh as they were, found a ready market in 
Philadelphia, where the Frankford company 


*Bowden’s History of the Society of Friends in 
America (vol. ii, p. 143, etc.) and Michener Retro- 
spect of Early Quakerism (p. 332 give the document 

| unabridged. 
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had a depot for the storage and sale of goods. 
The very year after their arrival, in 1684, 
specimens of their industry were exposed for 
sale, and this is the account which Pastorius 
gave of the first season : 

“ There was a fair at Philadelphia, on the 
16th of November, but in the company’s 
storehouse little over 10 thalers were realized 
owing to the said scarcity of money, and be- 
cause the fresh immigrants from Germany 
and England, generally bring clothes enough 
to last them for several years.” 

In the year 1692, Richard Frame wrote, 
and William Bradford printed, A Short De 
scription of Pennsylvania in doggerel rhymes 
which takes due notice of Germantown, re- 
ferring to its industry in the following lines : 

‘‘The German town of which I spoke before, 

Which is at least in length ene mile or more, 

Where lives High German people and Low Dutch, 

Whose trade in weaving linen cloth is much, 

There grows the flax, as also you may know, 

That from the same they do divide the tow. 

Their trade suits well their habitation— 

We find convenience for their occupation.” 

Nor does Gabriel Thomas, writing in the 
year 1698, overlook this early promise of 
American industry in Germantown. His 
remark ie: “ All sorts of very good paper 
are made in the German town, as also very 
fine German linen, such as no person“of qual- 
ity need be ashamed to wear.” 

Viewing the results of well applied labor, 
and observing how the brawny arm of 
the workman, the skillful hand of the arti- 
san, were gradually transforming the “ howl- 
ing wilderness” into the pleasant features of a 
German village, Pastorius advised all his 
friends, who might wish to send their chil- 
dren to America, by all means to teach them 
a trade, and then, perhaps for a moment for- 
getting that intellectual culture, soaring 
above grovelling necessity, has rights and re- 
wards which are incommensurable with the 
wants of the hour, he gave vent, somewhat 
crestfallen, to this ejaculation: “ As for my- 
self, I would now give one hundred rix thal- 
ers and more, had I spent the precious time 
consumed in studying Sperling’s physics, 
metaphysics, and other useless sophistic 
argumentationes and arguitiones, upon learn- 
ing engineering and the printers’s art. This 
would serve me better now, would be more 
useful and agreeable both to my self and my 
fellow-Christians, than the said physica and 
metaphysica, the Aristotelian inthis and syllo- 
gismt, through which no savage and no un- 
christian man can be brought to God, and 


which much less will help to earn a crust of 


bread.” 

But in spite of such repining Pastorius 
never become an utilitarian, in the baser 
meaning of the term ; through all his life he 






















retained the tastes and industrial pursuits of 
a scholar. In fact, as a bookworm he had 
probably not his equal in the Province. As 
regards his children, he was, however, as good 
as his word. it could not have been without 
his approval that both his sons became me- 
chanics. 


In this connection, a few words will be 


apropos concerning his domestic affairs, of 
which very little is known. He was a single 
man when he came to Pennsylvania, while 
most, if not all, of his first friends and com- 
panions immigrated with families. On the 
26th of November, 1686, he married Enneke 
(Anna) 
Jobann Klostermann of Miihlheim, by whom 
he had twosons, Jubn Samuel, born March 
30th, 1690, and Henry, born April Ist, 1692. 
Through these the blood and name of Pas- 
torius have descended in a double line to the 
present day. 


Klostermann, daughter of Dr. 


That interesting episode in the history of 


Germantown, which is connected with its or- 
ganization as an independent municipality, is 
so well known, through Watson’s Annals and 
other accessible books, that little space only 
need be devoted to it here. It was just one 
hundred years before Germantown came so 
wonderfully near being chosen the capital of 
the United States* that, by virtue of a char- 
ter granted by William Penn (Aug 12, 1689), 
it was vested with all the rights and privileges 
of a municipal town. The patent received 
the royal sanction, under the great seal, May 


3d, 1691, and in the same year Germantown 


entered upon its proud but brief career of self- 


government, by choosing, for the first time a 
city corporation, which consisted of a bailiff, 
three burgesses, a recorder, a clerk and a 
sheriff. The officers for the first yearly term 
were F, D. Pastorius, bailiff; Dirck op den 
Graeff, Herman op den Graeff and Jacob Tell- 
ner, burgeases ; Jacob Isaac von Bebber, record- 
er; Paul Wulff, clerk, and Andress Souple, 
sheriff. Jan Lucken became constable, the 
only one required. 

Pastorius, with that reverence which graced 
every important step of his life, selected a 
number of suitable scripture passages inculca- 
ting justice, the fear of the Lord and charity 
as mottoes for the book destined to contain 
the court records. The corporation seal, 
adopted upon his suggestion, had for its de- 
vice a trefoil exhibiting upon its three leaves 
a grape, a flaxblossom and a spool with the 
legend : Vinum, Linum et Tezxtrinum. Ac- 
cording to his own interpretation, he thus 
wished emblematically to forshadow the mis- 
sion of the Germans in the land of their 


adoption, grape-culture, farming and indus- 





*See Independent Gazette of Oct ober 3, 1789. 
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trial pursuits. The sessions of the court] useful to both classes. Blessings increase by 


were held in the Friends’ meeting heuse. To 
judge by an abstract of the proceedings 
(printed with innumerable misspellings of the 
names, in Collection of the Historical Society, 
Nov. 1852), Pastorius might as well have 
chosen for the device of his seal an Astrea 
Redux, so harmless and haleyonic must have 
passed the days of old Germantown. There 
were two court sessions every three months, 
and quite frequently it happened that the 
court was adjourned for the want of business, 
or because the magistrates wished to attend to 
some religious meeting. Once u trial was 
postponed upon the defendant reminding the 
court that it was the day on which Herod 


being shared with others, and even the feeble 
effurt to do good to any portion of the great 
brotherhood of man, will meet with its re- 
ward. 

By entering into a work of this kind and 
contrasting their situations with those who 
lack kindred opportunities, persons of reflec- 
tion would naturally be led to consider how 
much they owe to surrounding circumstances 
for their pcsitions in life; and also to remem- 
ber the great truth that “where much is given, 
much will be required.” 

This consideration might happily induce 
the earuest desire to use what they possess, I 
mean every faculty of the mind, in the best 


slew the Innocents. The liquor law of Ger-| possible manner for the good of their fellow- 


mantown, in a manuer not known in later | 
days, contrived to harmonize the claims of, 
temperance and human nature by forbidding | 
“ to sell more than a gill of rum or a quart of. 
beer every half day toeach individual.” An_ 
offender against the law, who must have! 
known the maxim of Protagoras, that man is 
the measure of things, tried to justify his vio- 
lation of the statute by submitting that one 
man can stand more than another, but “the 
bailiff teld him : henceforth thou shalt sell 
no more drink.” (Coll. Hist. Soc. l. ¢.) The 
accounts of the annual elections show that 
there was considerable rotation in office ; this 
was due, however, not toan excessive supply 
of candidates, but rather to an unwillingness 
of the incumbents to bear the public burden 
for a long period. Pastorius was bailif in 
1691 and 1692. After that time he held 
almost uninterruptedly the office of clerk, for 
whose duties probably no one could be found 
so well qualified as he. 
(To be Continued ) 


‘For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DESULTORY REFLECTIONS. 


True politeness does not consist in compli-'| 


mentary phrases, but in genuine kindness and 
cordial greetings in our social minglings, one 
with another. As understood by me, it is 
but a term for the exercise of Christian cour- 
tesy, which ever leads to a due regard for the 
feelings of others It ensures for its possessor 
an open door, not only to the intellectual 
circle, but it gives access to the varied grades 
or conditions of which society is composed. 
It will prevent a partial manifestation of in- 
terest for the companionship of such as are 
exactly suited to the taste, and causea kindly 
consideration for those who may be regarded 
as occupying inconspicuous places among 
their fellows. 

If those who have advantages for mental 
culture and general improvement are willing 
to mingle with the less favored, it may prove 


beings, and thus channels would be opened 
for the development of talents in conformity 
with the view of the great apostle Paul— 
“By reason of use the senses are exercised 
t': discern both good and evil ;” Heb. v., 14. 
Without use the brightest gifts may become 
dim and comparatively valueless. When 
from the mine of thought, rich material is 
brought forth after having been refined as 
the pure gold which has been separated from 
dross, and is formed into words, how sweetly 
do these words fall upon the ear, even as 
gently as the dew-drops of the morning de- 
scend and rest upon the petals of the open- 
ing flower! There is naught in them to hurt 
“the oil or the wine”—no expression to 
shock the tenderest feeling. Oh! that the 
beautiful gift of speech was never used to 
magnify faults or to stir up strife! but rather 
to comfort the mourner, to cheer the discon- 
solate, to encourage the weary and way-worn, 
to refresh and strengthen the good and the 
| pure everywhere! Was such care exercised 
jin our daily intercourse, one with another, a 
\charm, a sweetness would attend existence, 
}even though but few of what are called lux- 
uries might be at our command. 

| God has wisely instituted the family to be 
| the nursery of the most exalted virtues—the 
| place for untiring tender and delicate minie- 
| trations, and where order may be so estab- 
lished as to command obedience and respect. 
Under such discipline, submission becomes a 
pleasure; and from such homes, sons would 
go out into the world so firmly settled in the 
priveiple of right, as to maintain amid their 
varied business relations, as well as their pleas- 
urable pursuits, a fixed purpose, that would 
give a check to licentiousness in whatever 
form it might be presented. 

Daughters, too, with elevated desires and 
refined tastes would do much toward arrest- 
ing dissipation and closing the flood-gates of in- 
temperance through which so many are pase- 
ing into the vortex of ruin. May discretion 
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and judgment bear rule! May all give pre- 
ference to the “ one thing needful,” for where 
this is not the chosen part, “that which. is 
.acking cannot be numbered.” 

I long to see American women rise supe- 
rier to the indulgence of foreign fashions, 
and an inclination to foster a taste for trim- 
mings which neither ornament nor beautify, 
but which are a fruitful source of needless 
expenditure and embarrassment. Let them 
exercise an independence in their attire, hav- 
ing regard to that which is neat and becom- 


life, helps to maintain summer in our hearts, 
and to keep alive a love for the beautiful, 
and a solicitude for the helpless. It does 
more—for as, by an invisible alchemy which 
assimilates and absorbs, substances unlike in 
nature when brought in contact, are fused 
and blended in one homogeneous entity, so 
our gross and earthly appetites, through the 
innocent pleasures of sense, are lifted out of 
the narrow bounds of animal delights into 
the realm of higher and nobler aspiration, 
and the soul is moulded into a finer suscepti- 
bility. 

Flowers and little children are the poetry 
bound up with the prose in the volume of 
every-day life. Both require the rhythm of 
gentle, loving sympathy, to give it inspira- 
tion—the exercise of patient, persistent effort, 
of unslumbering vigilance, to preserve its 
harmony. 

The soul that has once found the key-note 
of its melody, walks amid the glories of the 
upper sanctuary, and listens to the music of 
the spheres. 

* Except ye become as little children,” was 
the lesson of Him who spoke as man never 
did. “Behold the lilies of the field,” said 
He, to the proud and ambitious, who gath- 
ered near Him, and would fain invest Him 
with earthly dignity, that they themselves 
might share its royal honors and emoluments. 

That kingdom of heaven, too, of which He 
spoke, lies all around us—more glorious than 
the throne of Solomon—so free, that the 
poorest and most despised may enter and find 
rest ; yet, guarded by so exacting a warder, 
that the gems and gold of a hundred coro- 
nets are not sufficient to buy admittance. The 
pomp and circumstance of the most imposing 
procession finds there no thronging crowd of 
admiring beholders—aye, even sacred rites 
performed on most reverend altars, with 
solemn chant and robes of saintly dignity— 
prayers and bowings, and pronouncing of 
holy names, cannot move one bar of its shin- 
ing portal. Through all these, the single- 
hearted, satisfied only with an awakening in 
His likeness, hear the voice of the Beloved, 
press forward, and are welcomed in. 

“ Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden,” is the exhortation. “I am the 
way. Through the narrow path of obedience 
in which I have walked, may ye also travel, 
and find green pastures and flowing streams, 
and with me, sit down in mansions of eternal 
blessedness.” 

Every loving act, every humble charity 
dispensed for Christ’s sake, brings us to the 
border-land of that heavenly kingdom. The 
life-current of the disciple flowing through, 
and purified by the heart of the master, as 
the tide of existence by which the unborn 






















ing. 

ity heart is often saddened when I look 
upon the dear little children made so con- 
spicuous by superfluous trimmings—the seeds 
of vanity and pride having been sown from 
the very cradle; what will satisfy them when 
a little older? 

What shall mothers answer to the solemn 
uery, What hast thou done with the lambs 

gave thee in charge in the wilderness? 
May they remember that every infant placed 
in the arms is a plant for immortality, and 
that the training should be in accordance 
with the accountability. May the aim be to 
keep the precious charge pure, so that the 
response will be, when summoned home, 
“ Lord, there am I, and the children Thou 
hast given me.” Saran Hunt. 

26th of 3d mo., 1872. 

Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STUDIES IN NATURE AND ART. 
A LEAF FROM MY DIARY. 

Third Mo. 12th.—Fresh, and {fragrant as 
the breath of early summer, comes the smell 
of flowers from my conservatory—radiant in 
beauty, redolent with perfume, it is a constant 
living joy, akin to that which springs from 
the companionship of little children. 

It is so small, that it would scarcely be 
worth the naming, were it not for the gems 
of floral beauty that daily greet me with 
their graceful unfoldings, and contribute so 
largely to the real enjoyment of this country 
home. 

Outside, a leaden canopy draws closely 
over the earth, shutting out every sparkling, 
shining sunbeam. 

The north wiad holds its breath and is si- 
lent—moist snow falls fast and noiselessly—it 
clings to the bare, outstretched arms of the 
apple trees—it hangs heavy folds of ermine 
over the courtly evergreens—it descends gent- 
ly upon every unsightly object, covering the 
rugged earth with a garment of purity like 
the holy mantle of charity, which in the 
darkest hour of human abandonment and 
sorrow, throws around the stricken, the ever- 
lasting robes of patience and love. 

This blending of the seasons in our home- 
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child is nourished, flows through the vital 
organism of the mother, until perfected, he 
comes forth in the image of the Heavenly, as 
does the child in the image of the earthly 
parent. RuRAL. 


-_- wee —- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ He who has a Truth, and keeps it, keeps 
what not to him belongs.’’ 

It belongs to humanity, and should not be 
withheld through timidity or fear of conse- 
quences. So did not our worthy predecessors, 
but with zeal and courage they gave utter- 
ance to their inspirations, and thus became 
pioneers of civil and religious liberty. While 
we cherish and revere their memories, let us 
not be content to walk ‘in the paths made 
smooth by their feet, but rather, animated 
by the same Love which inspired their hearts, 
seek to apply the testimonies transmitted to 
our care to the evils of the present day. Thus 
they cease to be mere traditions, but become 
living Principles—branches of the “ Tree of 
Life, whose leaves shall be fur the healing of 
the nations.” R. H. 


Alloways Creek, N. J., 3d mo. 24th, 1872. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

My mind has been much with thee the 
past few days, and I have wanted to be seated 
by thy side, that we might feel with each 
other, let it be in the heights or depths. How 
this feeling of holy fellowship binds us to- 
gether, when we are permitted to come under 
its cementing influence, and thereby we are 
strengthened in our spiritual journey. How 
is it faring with thee? Well, the Master is 
near to keep and to help us too, in our in- 
firmities. The cold blasts are screaming 
round my windows as if seeking for entrance, 
and listening to no denial; but there is a 
barrier over which they cannot come. As I 
have sat listening to their shrill sweepings, 
my mind has been turned to my own state, 
and I have asked, How is it within the inner 
chamber ? Is all well there? Do I hear the 
voice of Divine love there, and is all sweet 
and clean? Then a calm and peaceful feel- 
ing spread as a canopy over my spirit, as if 
the answer was, in thy watchings there is 
safety. 


ALAMEDA, 3d mo., 1872.—My time has in- 
deed been passed very differently from thine 
this winter. My life has been one of entire 
ease, enjoying myself, and gathering what I 
can of this wonderful country. I must call it 
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such, for in its products and aspects it is 80. 
In its social life it must make many strides, 
before it could be satisfying to one accus- 
tomed to our ways at home. 

To be sure, this country is but recently 
settled—only twenty-three years since the 
tide of emigration turned to this coast. I 
wish thou could peep in upon our little room. 
From its windows we enjoy the bright green 
grass, the freshly-leafing oaks, which are 
losing the dark leaves they have had all 
winter, and in the distance the glistening of 
the water in San Francisco Bay. Upon my 
table beside me -is a bunch of the Eschcholzia, 
which will soon brighten all the hills around 
us. I enclose thee a flower; its bright 
orange tint may fade before reaching thee. 
The wild flowers here are very attractive ; 
the fields about us are blue with the specimen 
[I send of the Nemophyla. In a week or two 
we shall have a greater variety. 

I wish I could convey to thee the beauty 
and luxuriance of, the rose-trees, for I cannot 
call them bushes. Yesterday, when driving 
out, we passed gardens full of rose-trees, quite 
fuurteen feet high; heliotropes and gerani- 
ums ten feet high, and the fuschias almost 
equal in size. The currant bushes and fruit- 
trees are in blossom, but the locust and wil- 
low trees are as in early May with us. 


Last First-day we spent in Savannah, and 
both then and to-day have been attending the 
colored peoples’ church, which interested us 
much, and showed out their characteristics 
very strongly. I am sure that you too would 
have lost your hearts with some of those clean, 
black, shining faces, and nice turbans, with 
such earnest, bright eyes shining out. I have 
been even more touched and attracted than I 
expected to be, and we find them in better 
condition ;—thought the sermons to-day were 
good Quaker ones, and this afternoon he gave 
them a very good little talk, to which they 
warmly responded. There is something pa- 
thetic about their singing, in its quaint sim- 
plicity, to which head, body, and feet keep 
time. But I think it must have been heart- 
rending te see them when we felt they could 
be bought and sold. 

Savannah was the first southern city we 
passed through that attracted us, and we were 
charmed with that and its splendid drive out 
to Buenaventura, over the shell road, to see 
the grand old live oaks hung with garlands 
of moss. On our return we hope to visit 
Aiken, M.S. and her school. Wearrived at 
Pilatka a few days ago. It is right opposite 
one of the largest orange groves on the river. 
Think of the delight of sitting under the 
beautiful glassy trees, and eating the luscious 
fruit until one is satisfied. We had a special 
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treat of strawberries for desert to-day (St. 
Patrick’s day). Thermometer 79°. Yester- 
day we took the trip on the St. John’s river 
to Enterprise, 125 miles, and back, staying 
on the boat one night. The scenery was 
charming and picturesque. Fresh June foli- 
age in all its beautiful variety, from pale red 
maple buds, to the dark green palmettos, 
bright, sparkling water, blue sky, invigorat- 
ing air, and alligators until they are no 
novelty ; and orange groves laden with gold- 
en fruit, though it is just now the end of the 
season. The stream is very winding, now 
very narrow, then widening out into broad 
lakes, the largest of which is fifteen miles 
wide. But I cannot attempt to describe it; 
words fail to do it justice. 
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“Wat Is THE Remepy.”—In a late num- 
ber, a correspondent speaks feelingly of the 
evils of the day, the corruption in the politi- 
cal world, and the uncertainty of courts, and 
asks if it is not to be feared that we are 
drifting backward into political and social 
immorality. What is the remedy? 

We do not agree with our friend in regard 
to the fear that we are falling backward in 
Christian civilization. Great evils there are, 
and great crimes, which seem for a time to 
pass almost unrebuked ; but there is a strong 
current in human affairs which tends quite 
in the opposite direction. We believe that 
far the greater part of our fellow-citizens are 
endeavoring to perform their social and po- 
litical duties faithfully, and that they are 
seeking to discover the true and the right in 
all things. There is still much darkness and 
error among us, no doubt, but when we re- 
member that the Eternal Father is all pow- 
erful to accomplish the conquest of evil, and 
to bring His creatures into the divine harmo- 
ny, we may take courage, and trust that all 
will be well. 

Carlyle has said that the one strong thing 
he finds here below is, the just thing and the 
true thing, Error and injustice are radically 
weak, and must ultimately perish beneath 
the ploughshare of truth and right. 

In the meantime, asks our friend, what 
must we do? 


In the days of old when in the land of 


Pe LP meh ON OO yee. Fmd A 9 tr ean meee, cst 


ren ert cent 


oe 


Israel “judgment was turned away backward 
and justice stood afar off, and truth was fallen 
in the street,” the prophet heard a divine 
voice commanding him to “Cry aloud and 
spare not; t» lift up his voice like a trumpet, 
and show Israel their transgressions, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.” 





“Earty Locat Porms.”—‘ The Penn 
Monthly” for last month has an article by 
the late Isaac Comly, of Byberry, concerning 
“Some of the Early Poets of Pennsylvania.” 

Perhaps very few if any of our .readers 
have ever heard the name of Geo. Webb, who 
wrote, in 1728, some lines in praise of our 
city, in which he says: 

‘¢ Rome shall lament her ancient fame declined, 
And Philadelphia be the Athens of mankind.’’ 
Next we are introduced to Thomas Makin, 

as teacher in the Friends’ public grammar 

school. This poet seems to have loved rural 

life. He thus pictures the farmer of 1729. 


‘He scorns exotic food and gaudy dress — 
Content to live on homely fare in peace ; 
Sweet to his taste his unbought dainties are, 
And his own homespun he delights to wear. 
His lowly dwelling views his large domain, 
Improved in part, where peace and plenty reign; 
Plain furniture, but useful, he doth choose, 
And wisely values every thing for use. 

In these blest shades may I delight to be— 
Here, little is enough, with peace, for me.”’ 


Jacob Taylor, of Chester County, the al- 
manac maker, endeavored by his verses to 
expose the absurdities of ignorant pretenders 
to medical skill, and of the profeasors of ju- 
dicial astrology. He thus denounces the ig- 
norance and superstition of his day, (1746.) 


‘* A cheating knave would find a starving trade, 
Were there no fools where markets might be made. 
Astrologers some reputation gain, 

Where ignorance and superstition reign ; 

When useful learning and good sense prevail, 


There they in vain may hoist the spreading sail 
* * * * * x * % 


x * 
Serenely bright the art of physic shines, 

And superstition every day declines ; 

Physicians now explore the deepest part, 

The dark recesses of their healing art. 

Peruse their works, read each instructive line, 
You never find the fable of the sign.” 


William Sattertwait, of Bucks County, was 
cotemporary with Jacob Taylor. He was 
the writer of several poems, and we are told 
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that the author, being a great admirer of the | of her father, near Medusa, Albany Co., N. Y., 
Latin and Greek poets, endeavored in his 


Sarah H., daughter of Caleb and the late Miriam 

hg : . Frost, aged 39 years; a member of Rensselaerville 
verses to imitate their lofty and strong figures 
and sonorous numbers. His poem entitled 


Monthly Meeting. 
SMITH.—On 3d mo. 2ist, 1872, at Pilatka, 
“Providence,” commences thus: 
“*O Gracious power, divinely just and great, 


Florida, George Smith, Jr., in his 26th year, son of 
Who rules the volumes of eternal fate ; 


Dr. George Smith, of Upper Darby, Pa. 
HILL.—On 3d mo. 26th, 1872, at the residence of 
Thou guard of thought, inspirer of my song, 
My thanks to Thee, kind Providence belong ; 


his son-in-law, Jacob Jones, Kingsessing, Philada., 
suddenly of pneumonia, Wm. ill, in his 75th 
Thou wingest my genius and inspirest my soul, 
To sing thy praise, great Ruler of the whole.”’ 


ear. 
GILLINGHAM.—On the 28:h of 3d mo., 1872, 
In 1772, Nathaniel Evans, A. M., publish- 
ed a volume of poems rural, pious, patriotic 


after a lingering illness, at his residence in Chicago, 
or historical. The following lines are in 


Ill., Lucas Gillingham, late of this city ; a member 
of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

commemoration of Theophilus Grew, an emi- 

nent teacher of that day: 


GILLINGHAM.—On 3d mo. 30th, 1972, Jonathan 
Gillingham, in his 84th year; a member of Green 
‘*? Tis Grew descends unheeded to the grave, 
With no libation to Castalia’s wave.’’ 


Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
‘* To enlarge the soul, and clear the dubious mind, 

To unfold celestial wonders to mankind, 
To stamp bright knowledge on thy youthful care, 
With sweet persuasion and endearing air, 
With gentle manners to entice the heart, 
Was once thy happy and peculiar art. 
Oh! may my soul, by thy example warmed, 
With virtue’s ru’es and virtue’s sons be charmed, 
Regard them tho’ they shine in humble state, 
Far from the glitter of the wealthy great. 
Blest man, in counsel as in sense profound, 





























FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,’’ will 
be held in the Meeting-house at Norristown, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, 4th mo. 20th, at 10} o’clock, A. M. 
Reports are desired from all schools, &c., within our 
limits, (incluaing those suspended during the 
winter.) giving their progress during the past year, 
and full statistical statements, as recommended by 
the last meeting. As far as way opens, it is re- 
quested that not exceeding four delegates from each 
be appointed ; likewise that one or two names be 
forwarded as members of the Executive Committee. 
Essays relative to the movement. will be acceptable, 
and should (as well as reports) be sent prior to the 
meeting to the Clerk, at 717 Willow St., Philada. 
All who feel interested are invited to be present. 
Cars leave Ninth and Green Sts., Philada., at 7} 
and 9 o’clock A. M., returning at 34, 44, 6, 6 P.M., 


** Peaceful thou walked this wild of ‘‘ weeds and 
. flowers,’”’ 
Where envy hisses and blind fortune showers, 
Where systems endless frantic zeal inspire, 
| Warm youth they madden, and old age they fire. 
Led by no mode, thou followed nature’s laws, 
And trusted in the one unerring cause.” 
DIED. 


GILLINGHAM.—At Woodlawn, Fairfax Co., Vir- 
\ ginia, on the evening of the 13th of 3d mo., 1872, of 
typhoid pneumonia, Kezia, wife of Chalkley Gilling- 


| if True to thy trust, and ever blameless found.” 





\ ings. 


&e. 


Excursion tickets, good for two days, 60 cents. 


Jos. M. Truman; JR., 


Emma WorRBLL, Clerks. 


The Executive Committee will meet at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., same day and place. 


DesoraH Comty, Clerk. 


= — 0 — 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Committee of management will meet in the Li- 
brary-room, Race St., on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth month 10th, at 8 o’clock. 


Jacos M, Exuis, Clerk. 


a — 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


\ 4th mo. 7th. Frankford, Philad., 3 P. M. 
ham, in the 65th year of her age; an Elder of “ ‘© Richland, Pa., 3 P. M. 
| Woodlawn Particular and Alexandria Moothly Meet- ss ‘* Providence, Pa.,3 P. M. 
= ‘* Camden, N. J., 3 P. M. 
The law of Love and maternal kindness pervaded “s “© Jericho, L. I., 11 A. M. 
| her being, and governed her actions throughout her ss ‘* =Osster Bay, 3} P. M. 
a useful life; and her removal will be deeply felt, not “ ‘¢ Mt. Washington, near Baltimore, 
oaly in her own family circle, but by all with whom Md., 11 A. M. 
she was wont to mingle. ; 66 14th. Diamond Ridge, Md.,11 A. M. 
ROBINSON.—At the residence of her nephew, “© 2ist. Merion, Pa., 3 P. M. 


Joseph R. Walker, on the 13th of 3d mo., 1872, 
after a brief illness, Sarah Robinson, in the 85th 
year of her age; an esteemed Elder of Valley Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God, seems to be applicable unto this our beloved 
friend. Her meek and quiet spirit endeared her 
unto us; and the desire is felt that her example 
may stimulate us to endeavor to live near the Di- 
vine fountain. M. M.T 


FROST.—On 34 mo. 2lst, 1872, at the residence 





Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Bethpage, L I., 11 A. M. 
Jerusalem, L. [., 3§ P. M. 


$9 


Wou.pesr thou that thy flesh obey = | 
spirit ? Then let thy spirit obey thy God. 
Thou must be governed; that thou mayest 
govern.—St. Augustin. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 
BY H. W. RIDGWAY. 

The following was submitted by me to the 
Representative Committee or Meeting for 
Sufferings, in 1846, not knowing they had 
just consented that Gibbons’ Review might be 
published, containing much more of the 
same character. Liberty was given me to 
publish mine. 

To this essay extracts from said Review 
are now added, confirming my views : 

** What think ye of Christ ? Whose Son is He?” 
Matt. xeii., 42. 

Believing it to be no small part of the 
mission of Friends to hold and promulgate 
clear and plain views, respecting religious 
truth, I wish to offer for consideration, some 
views in connection with the above text; be- 
lieving that an honest comparison of senti- 
ment, upon seemingly abstruse points of faith, 
may be advantageous. 

Who or what, then, is Christ ? the Saviour 
of men. I shall endeavor to show, by Scrip- 
ture, that it was not Jesus. 

(In using the term Jesus, in this essay, I 
mean the man Jesus, the son of Mary. He 
who said, “ The Father that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works,” John xiv. 10.) 

“ Jesus was a man approved of God by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God 
did by him.” Acts ii. 22. 

“A man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” Isaiah liii. 3. 

“ Was made a little lower than the angels, 
was made perfect through suffering.” Heb. 
ii. 9, 10. 

_ _ “Christ was the rock that followed Israel 
through the wilderness.” 1 Cor. x. 4. Jesus 
did not thus follow Israel. 

“ He is the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature. He is before 
all things, and by him all things consist.” 
Col. i. 15,17. This cannot be said of Jesus. 

“Christ is the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God.” 1 Cor. i. 24. “The only be- 
gotten Son of God.” Jobn iii. 16. “The 
only begotten Son: of God” could not have 
been the corporeal part of Christ Jesus. Ac- 
cording to this view, Adam was a begotten 
son,* and consequently, there were more than 
one. 

“A body hast thou prepared me.” Heb. x. 5. 
The me here speaking was Christ ; but the 
body spoken of was Jesus. 




























































































































































































































































































mere play upon words. 
into existence by the ‘creative’ power of God, 














and Eve, as in the conception of Jesus. 
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* The caviler will perhaps say, that Adam was 
‘created,’ and Jesus ‘begotten ;’ but it will bea 
They were both brought 


which was as miraculous in the creation of Adam 





“While the Pharisees were gathered to- 


gether, Jesus asked them, saying, What think 
ye of Christ? whose son is he? They-say 
unto him, the son of David. He saith unto 
them, How then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord, saying, the Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. 
called him Lord, how is he his son ?” 
xxii. 41, 42, &e. 


If David then 
Matt. 


It is evident from these verses, that Jesus 


drew a distinction between Christ and him- 
self. He was calling in question the asser- 
tion that Christ was the son of David. And 
showed from Scripture, that he was David’s 
Lord, and could not be his son. 
was the Son of David, but Christ is the son 
of God. Ps. ii.7. Heb. i. 5; and David’s 
Lord, consequently not his son. 


He (Jesus) 


David, in Ps. cx. 4, speaking of Christ, 


says, ‘‘ Thou art a priest forever,” &c. Je- 
sus was not yet in being. 


“And now, O Father, glorify thou me 


with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” 
xvii. 5. This was “Christ in Jesus” speak- 
ing. For Jesus was not, before the world 
was, 


John 


“ He that hath the Son, hath life; and he 


that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.” 


1 John, v. 12. Christ is the Son of God here 


alluded to, because Jesus we cannot have. 


“ John came to bear witness of the light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” John i. 7, 9. Jesus was not, 
and is not a light, which Jighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Millions that 
were, that are, and that will be, never did or 
will know of Jesus. To them he was not, 
and cannot be a “light.” But Christ is that 
light. 

Christ (not Jesus) is spoken of. Rom. 
xvi. 7,9,10. 2 Cor. v.17. Gal.i. 22; and 
in numerous other places. 

It must be evident to every candid inqui- 
rer, from these texts, as well as from many 
to the same point, that Christ is spoken of, 
when Jesus is not alluded to. Sometimes the 
compound term Jesus Christ is used, when 
Christ (the Divine principle in man, Rom. 
viii. 14) is meant,—as in 2 Cor. xiii. 5, “ Je- 
sus Christ is in you,” &c. 

Perhaps the objector may urge, that when 
in the fulness of time, Jesus appeared upon 
the earth, he evidenced that he possessed su- 
pernatural power, and that thie was Divine. 
This I believe. It was “Christ,” or the 
“wisdom and the power of God,” operating 
“in Jesus.” 

But has this fact escaped the observation 
of the objector, that wonderful as were the 
various miracles performed by Jesus, not one 
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of them exczeded, in the manifestation of 
Divine power in the performance thereof, the 
miracles performed by some of the faithful 
servants of God, who lived antecedent and 
er to Jesus. The greatest miracle 
recorded, as having been performed by Jesus, 
was bringing the dead to life. The prophets 
Elijah and Elisha both performed the same 
—1 Kings xvii. 21; 2 Kings iv. 34—besides 
various others, 1 Kings xvii. 14—xviii. 38 ; 
2 Kings i. 10, 12—ii. 8—iii. 20—iv. 4—vi. 6. 

Peter peformed the same. Acts ix. 10. 
The apostles heal the sick, &e. Acts v. 12, 
15. Paul does the same. Acts xiv. 10. It 
will not do, then, to adduce the miracles of 
Jesus, as an evidence that he was Christ the 
Saviour. He evidently could not save Peter 
from the commission of sin. He forewarned 
him, put him upon his guard, did all he 
could, that Peter should not sin—Matt. xxvi. 
34—yet Peter did sin. Mark xiv. 71. 

That was first which is natural; (the 
human nature of Adam, of Jesus, of us all) 
and afterwards that which is spiritual ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 46; the image of God in which we were 
created ; Gen. i. 27; and Christ is this image. 
Col. i. 15. And this image or power which 
manifested itself so eminently in Jesus, is to 
an extent in us—Rom. viii. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; 
(Christ in you the hope of glory; Col. i. 27) 
in sufficient measure, if yielded unto, if the 
government is put upon his shoulder—Isa. 
ix. 6—to realize unto us, all that was intend- 
ed by the giver thereof—to wit: a safe pas- 
sage through time, and when time is to us no 
more, to be inhabitants of the realms of end- 
less bliss. Henry W. Ripeway. 

Chesterfield, 9th mo. 7th, 1846. 

Wm. Penn says: “ Bat that the outward 
person which suffered, was properly the Son 
of God, we utterly deny—Review page 50. 
Danl. Philips : “ The outward person or body 
of Christ, is not properly the Son of God,” 
ibid. P. 50. Isaac Pennington: “ The body is 
from below ; the body is like one of yours,” 
ibid. P. 51. “ We must distinguish between 
Christ, and the garment which he wore; 
between the man Jesus, and Christ the eter- 
nal Word,” ibid. F'n. 59, 60. I. Pennington : 
“We can never cali the bodily garment 
Christ, but that which appeared and dwelt 
in that body,” ibid. P. 62.” “ Primitive 
Friends recognized a distinction between 
Christ, and the garment which he wore, or 
the body in which he came,” and “ that 
man’s nature made any part of the Saviour, 
they utterly denied.” Pp. 69, 70. I. Pen- 
nington : “The visible outward person, was 
not Christ the Saviour.” P. 77. Edward 
Hicks: “ That animal body that appeared at 
Jerusalem, had its use and day; but the 
spirit that was clothed upon, by the fulness 





of Divine power, this was the Saviour ; this 
is the Saviour to whom I look for salvation, 
and not by any means to anything outward 
or corporeal. P. 115. Geo. Whitehead: 
“ But if your Christ doth consist of a human 
or earthly body, flesh and bone—our Christ, 
who consisteth of quickening spirit, and heav- 
enly body, is above you and yours.” P. 117. I. 
Pennington: “ Now: the Scriptures do ex- 
pressly distinguish between Christ and the 
garment which he wore; between him that 
came and the body in which he came,” &c. 
“ This we certainly know, and can never call 
the bodily garment Christ, but that which ap- 
peared and dwelt in that body.” P. 165. 
‘The quotations offered, prove that the an- 
cient Quakers rejected the doctrine of two 
natures in the Redeemer ; and that they held 
that he is the Word which was in the begin- 
ning with God, and is God; in whom is life, 
and the life is the light of men; that his 
coming in that prepared body made no alter- 
ation in him, nor did it add anything to him ; 
and that the virtue,” &c., of what was done 
by him in that body, was not of the body, but 
was in him “ before time, in time, and will 
be after time, and forever.” P. 171. 

“ When I. Pennington designated that ani- 
mal body as but the garment which Christ 
wore, but the visible or earthen vessel which 
held him,” when William Penn and Daniel 
Phillips denied that outward or visible person 
to be, “ properly the Son of God,” and when 
George Whitehead told his opponents that 
the true Christ could not be seen with “ car- 
nal eyes,” and that our Christ consisted of 
“quickening spirit,” and above their earthly 
Christ; they were all charged with denying 
his divinity. P. 180. 


“ And when they (orthodox Friends, so-call- 
ed) charge us with degrading the Lord of life 
and glory, I (Gibbons) have fully demon- 
strated that the remarks found in the ser- 
mons apply only to the manhood,—to that 
prepared body,—and not to the Redeemer, 
who is God over all, blessed forever.” P. 185. 

That the “True Saviour” is an internal 
spiritual one, whose work is, to purify, to re- 
generate the soul ; under whose ministration 
“old things shall pass away, all things be- 
come new, and all things of God” is not a 
belief confined to the Society of Friends, 
many evidences can be adduced. I will 
present one. Ralph Cudworth, a verv promi- 
nent clergyman of the established Church of 
England, who lived in the 17th century, (co- 
temporary with George Fox,) who was (says 
his biographer) “skilled in the learned lan- 
uages, and antiquity; yet was scarcely less 
distinguished for his piety and modesty,” 
writes thus: “The secret mysteries of the 
divine life—of a new nature—of Christ 
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formed within us—cannot be written or spo- 
ken—language and expression cannot reach 
them—neither can they be ever truly under- 
stood, except the soul itself be quickened from 
within, and awakened into the life of them.” 


























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 


As local items are desired, I transmit the 
following : The late Quarterly Meeting held at 
Wapsinonock, in Iowa, was among the largest 
ever held in the State, notwithstanding the 
inclement season of the year. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders received an acces- 
sion of several new members, mostly minis- 
ters. One of these, two years ago, united 
with our body of Friends, feeling better sat- 
isfied to cast his lot with us, having for- 
meriy been a member of the other branch of 
the Society of Friends. The meeting was 
interesting and instructive. The office of 
Ministers and Elders, their relations to each 
other and to the church, were feelingly illus- 
trated. 

The public meeting on first day was full to 
overflowing, aud a season of Divine favor. 
Among those who ministered was a very 
aged colored woman named Svjourner Truth, 
who was born aslave. The unction accom- 
panying her brief testimony gave evidence 
from its solemnizing power that she had real- 
ized the liberty that results from being born 
into the kingdom of Christ. A very large 
meeting was held in the evening, even the 
aisles being filled. 

The Quarterly Meeting on Second-day was 
felt to be under the same precious canopy 
that had so mercifully been spread over us 
from the beginning of our exercises. Among 
the interesting items was the adoption of 
the following minute, to wit: “The subject 
of holding cireular meetings and appointing 
meetings in various places for the purpose of 
disseminating the testimonies of truth as held 
by our Religious Society being weightily con- 
sidered, resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to move iu the subject as truth may 
open the way, within the limits of our Quar- 
terly Meeting, and to report from time to 

time as may be right.” 
This action was rather new to some of our 
members, and at one time the cloud appeared 
to rest on the tabernacle; but there was a 
beautiful submission experienced ere the de- 
cision culminated, and the meeting with open 
partition decided to move forward. There is 
a vast field in this great Mississippi Valley, 
and a wonderful preparation on the part of 
) other denominations to open their doors to 
us. The committee on the proposed new 
Yearly Meeting ‘‘ to be composed of Friends 
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in Illinois and Iowa,” was not prepared to 
render much information. It appears Friends 
in Illinois are very tenderly attached to a 
small body of Friends at Blue River and 
Honey Creek, in Indiana, and they are not 
yet prepared to sever the ligament that unites 
them in one body though very remote from 
each other, perhaps 200 miles. 
circumstances, there is a feeling with many 
Friends in Iowa, to be very patient; to do 
nothing in haste, but trustfully abide the 
time when the Great Head of the Church 
shall open the way for the establishing of a 
Yearly Meeting in the Valley of the Missis- 


sippi. 





Under these 


Our committee was continued. The 
meeting ciosed under much solemnity after 


vocal supplication. 


Since the meeting, the correspondent in Iowa 


has received from the Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting a minute, stating the subject was 
referred by them to their next meeting. Our 
Committee on Circular Meetings decided on 


holding meetings at several places, among 
them Iowa City, the city of Mt. Pleasant, 
Honey Grove, New Sharon and Atalissa. 

Mt. Pleasant 3d mo, 18th, 1872. J. A. D. 





A letter received from a friend in Michi- 
gan, in allusion to the recent destructive fire 
in that State, says: 

“ Please say to the donor that the money 
sent by her for the Michigan sufferers, bas 
been placed with other funds, until the call 
shall come for seeds and farming tools, for 
which there will soon be a demand. So re- 
sponsive were the friends of the afflicted to 
the call for assistance, that the amount sent 
was more than is required for present needs. 
Our Governor made proclamation that the 
supply of food and clothing exceeded the 
demand. It is wonderful how the great heart 
of the world throbbed to the cry of distress 
and suffering. No words can tell how grate- 
fully the help was received. At times it 
seemed to me as though the heavens had 
opened, and that angels trod the earth. 

Well, my friend, I have faith in the soul 
that shines out when the hour calls. I have 
utter faith in the soul always. Not that we 
feel it at all times, and that we are not at 
seasons inclined to despair when we hear and 
know of sin and terror. Perhaps it would 
be better to omit the word sin, and call adi 
error. I love to feel that in the amplitude of 
the age error may struggle toward the light, 
so that truth may reign triumphant, and har- 
mony be understood. 

I should love to have a full talk with thy 
sister A .H. G., concerning her experience 
among those we call depraved. I should be 
glad to know how she feels, when all others 
condemn. Euiza 8, Leccerr. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM NEW YORK TO CANADA IN THE 
YEAR 1800. 


The following account forwarded for publi- 
cation, was found among the papers of our 
friend Mary Kirby of Long Island. Is it not 
well for us sometimes to contrast the difficul- 
ties of former times with the present case 
with which distant religious services may be 
performed. 

A desire is felt that a degree of the same 
zeal which was manifested by the subjects of 
this short narrative may be found among us; 
that the cause of Trath may not suffer for the 
want of faithful advocates : 


“ Some of the trials, difficulties and dangers, 
Friends encountered on a journey of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Danby to Canada 
on an appointment by New York Yearly 
Meeting, with an additional committee ap- 
pointed by Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, to 
visit a few individuals who had requested 
to be received into membership with Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee traveled 
on horseback as far as Rome, N. Y., where 
they met the Monthly Meeting’s Committee, 
who had procured 2 boat at Schenectady, in 
which they had ascended the Mohawk river 
to that place. A canal was in use connecting 
the Mohawk with Wood Creek, and on to 
the Oneida Lake, and down its outlet, (the 
Oswego river) to Lake Ontario. They had 
been obliged to have their boat carried 
around the Falls, I do not remember how 
many miles, but on reaching the Lake they 
took in two pas-engers, a man and his wife 
anda pilot. No boat but an open one, to be 
propelled by oars, with the occasional use of 
a blanket for a sail, when the wind was ‘fair. 
In this way they proceeded from island to 
island as the wind and weather permitted, 
Jodging at night on shore in the best way 
they could, carrying their provisions with 
them, and cooking it by theway. Windand 
storm retarded their voyage, making it slow 
and hazardous; three women were in the 
company, sharing in the dangers and toils of 
the voyage. At one time they met witha 
narrow escape frem being foundered: having 
their temporary sail hoisted, they were going 
rapidly before the wind, over a rough sea, 
when their sail gave way, and their pilot be- 
came so alarmed that he gave up the helm. 
The boat being left to the mercy of the waves 
must soon have filled in the trough of the sea, 
if it had not been kept under headway. One 
of the Friends (William Willets) who was 
sitting in the bow, immediately stepped back, 
with great presence of mind,and took the helm 
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and called to the others to get out the oars; 
but the alarm was so great that but few had 
strength to do it—enough, however, to keep 
the boat under way ; and by steady pulling 
they were able to ride the waves and land in 
safety. 


It was a solemn time, and when the alarm 


had sub-ided, and they felt an assurance of 
safety, the old man, their passsenger, broke the 
silence by saying “I thought we should have 
all gone to the bottom ; I could not have lifted 
an oar to save my life, and I thought you 
were all better fitted to die than I was.” 


Oo reaching an island, near Kingston, they 
were wind-bound three days and nights, and 


their provisions fast failing, they had to live 
on a very small allowance ; the last morning 


they baked, and each eat their last small cake. 
The wind then somewhat abating, although 
a heavy sea was running, they ventured to 


set out, and succeeded in reaching Kingston 


before night. From there they proceeded to 
the settlement of Friends, along the Bay 
Quinty. They met with a hearty welcome 
from those they went to visit, and were deeply 
interested with their intercourse with them. 
The committee advised and assisted in setting 
up and establishing meetings, and after finish- 
ing their labors amongst Friends, they again 
embarked in their frail vessel, and after var- 
ious trials and detentions, were favored to re- 
turn in safety to the place of embarcation, 
viz, now Rome—then called Fort Stanwix. 
In going and returning they passed twelve 
nights in the woods with only such shelter 
and accommodations as they carried with 
them. The journey was performed in three 
months, and much of the way on foot 
through a wilderness. No certain date as- 
certained, but it was near the vear 1800.” 


-_ + ee 


[From the Daily Telegraph, London, Jan. 9, 1872.) 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


“ On Saturday Dr. John Tyndall, F.R.S., de- 
livered hia fifth lecture on “ Ice, Water, Va- 
porand Air.” The Prince Imperial of France 
was present, and there was a very large atten- 
dance of men of science, ladies, and children. 

Professor Tyndall, in speaking of the river- 
like motions of the glaciers, said that not only 
does the glacier slide over its bed, but the up- 
per layers of ice glide over the under ones, 
and the centre slides past the sides. He also 
spoke much about the nature of the great 
crevasses in the ice, and said that in walking 
over a glacier explosions are often heard, 
sometimes as if directly under the feet of the 
listener, yet, on looking round, nothing is to 
be seen. Sometimes several of these are heard 
in quick succession, as if the ice were break- 
ing up all round, still nothing is visible to ac- 
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count for the noise. 


the air-bubbles rise. 


the broad Atlantic. 


birth. 


There were no experiments, but the lecture 
was illustrated by many very beautiful pho- 
tographs on glass, which were magnified and 
projected upon the screen, by means of the 


electric lantern.” 
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Air-bubbles may be 


In the production 


Some of the 
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After perhaps an hour’s | 
strict search the observer may discover the 

cause of the noises, which severally announce 

the birth of a crevasse. 
noticed rising through a pool of water in the 
ice, and the bottom of the pool will be found 
to be crossed by a narrow crack from which 
Right and left from this 
pool the young fissure may be traced through 
long distances. It is sometimes almost too 
feeble to be seen, and at no place is it wide 
enough to admit a thick knife-blade. It is 
difficult to believe that the formidable fissures, 
the great and gaping chasms in glaciers, be- 
gin in this way; and it teaches in an impres- 
sive manner that appearances suggestive of 
very violent action may really be produced 
by processes so slow as to require refined ob- 
servations to detect them. 
of natural phenomena, two things always come 
into play, namely, the intensity of the acting 
force, and the time during which it acts. Make 
the intensity great and the time small, and 
there is a sudden convulsion; but precisely 
the same apparent effect may be produced by 
making the intensity small and the time great. 
This truth is strikingly illustrated by the Al- 
en ice-falls and crevasses; and many geo- 
ogical phenomena, which at first sight sug- 
gest violent convulsion, may be really pro- 
duced in the self-same almost imperceptible 
way.. The lecturer then explained how and 
why the crevasses at different parts of the 
glacier run for the most part in particular 
directions. In speaking of the formation of 
icebergs, he said that in high latitudes: great 
glaciers sometimes end in the sea. 
great river of ice flows into the water the 
water tries to float it, and by its upward pres- 
sure sometimes breaks off great masses of ice 
of irregular-shape, which float out to sea as 
icebergs. In other places the water some- 
times melts the under surface of the ice, and 
masses then break off into the sea, because of 
want of support from below. 
greater icebergs are not uncommonly 750 feet 
high, but the greater portion of them is below 
water, so that the visible portion may be but 
150 or 200 feet high. From Baffin’s Bay 
these mighty masses come sailing down into 
A vast amount of heat 
is demanded for the simple liquefaction of the 
ice ; and the melting of icebergs is on this ac- 
count so slow that when large they sometimes 
maintain themselves till they have been 
drifted 2,000 miles from the place of their 









DE PROFUNDIS. 
BY E. B, BROWNING. 


The face which duly, as the suv, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 

To mark all bright hours of the day 
With daily loveis dimmed away ; 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


The tongue which like a stream could run, 
Smooth music fron the roughest stone ; 
Aud every morning witk good day 

Make each day good, is hushed away ; 

And yet my days go on, go on. 


The heart which like a staff was one, 

For mine to lean and rest upon ; 

The strongest on the longest day, 

With steadfast love, is caught away ; 
And yet my days go on, go on. 

The world goes whispering to its own, 

‘* This anguish pierces to the bone.’’ 

And tender friends go sighing round, 

‘* What love can ever care this wound ?”’ 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


Breath freezes on my lips to moan, 
As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Nature’s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


I knock and cry, undone! undone! 

Is there no help, vo comfort, none? 

No gleaning in the wide wheat-plains, 
Where others drive their loaded wains? 
My vacant days go on, go on. 


A voice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s when the drone 
Of bees is sweetest, and more deep 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 


God’s voice, not Nature’s ; night and noon, 
He sits upon the great white Tbrone, 

And listens for the creature’s praise ; 

What babble we of days and days? 

The day spring He whose days go on. 


He reigns above, He reigns alone ; 

And having life in love foregone 

Beneath the crown of sorrow thorns, 

He reigns, the jealous God. Who mourns 
Or rules with Him while days go on? 

By anguish, which made pale the sun, 

I hear Him charge His saints that none 
Among the creatures anywhere 
Biaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


Take from my head the thorn-wreath brown ; 
No mortal grief deserves that crown. 

O supreme Love, chief misery, 

The sharp regalia are for Thee, 

Whose days eternally go on! 

For us . . whatever’s undergone, 

Thou kEnowest, willest what is done ; 

Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 

Only the good discerns the good. 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 

Whatever’s lost it first was won ! 

We will not struggle nor impugn. 

Perhaps the cup was broken here 

That heaven’s new wine might show more olear. 
I praise Thee while my days go on. 

I praise Thee while my days go on ; 

I love Thee while my days go on; 

Through dark and death, through fire and frost, 











With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 


And having in Thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child drops some pebbles small 
Down some deep well, and hears it fall, 
Smiling ..so I. Thy days go on! 





From Early History of the Falls of Schuylkill, by C. V. 
Hagner., 


JOSEPH NEEF. 


About the year 1809, there came to the 
Falls a very singular character, Joseph Neef, 
a pupil of the celebrated Pestalozzi, of Swit- 
zerland. He was induced to come to this 
country for the purpose of introducing Pesta- 
lozzi’s system of education by William 
McClure, the philosopher, who endowed the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
4 Mr. Neef had a very large school of 

oys from all parts of the country, and occu- 
pied the Smith property ; the octagon and 
connecting building was the school house ; 
the other buildings were occupied as dwell- 
ings. He was a very learned man, and a 
perfect child of nature; he would never 
touch money, or have anything to do with it ; 
his_ wife, a French lady, managed and con- 
trolled all his pecuniary affairs. He never 
wore a hat, and he and his boys, during play- 
hours were always together, swimming, 
skating, or roaming around the country, and 
were it not that he was older and larger, you 
could not tell master from scholar, for it 
seemed to be a part of his system to make a 
boy of himself, and place himself on a perfect 
level with his boys in all their games and 
amusements, and also in their studies, yet a 
most rigid disciplinarian. I was often in his 
school during school hours, and at other 
times ; I never saw a book there, and I be- 
lieve there was no such thing as a book 
about his school ; slates, black-boards, and 
other contrivances, were all I ever saw there. 
The extent to which whole classes of these 
boys could carry out mental arithmetic 
and solve mathematical problems, without 
slate or pencil, was truly wonderful and as- 
tonishing. I remember there was crt 
exhibited about that time a lad, Zerah Col- 
burn, one of those prodigies supposed to be 
endowed by nature with the faculty of ma- 
king great calculations mentally. A gentle- 
man familiar with Mr. Neef’s school called 
to see this lad, and after examining him, told 
his father or guardian, that he could take 
him to a school where there was a score of 
boys, no older, that could perform all he had 
done, and much more. A party of gentlemen 
brought him to Mr. Neef’s school, and set 
him to work asking the scholars questions in 
mental arithmetic, which were all answered 
promptly and correctly, after which Mr. 
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Neef proposed that his boys should put some 


questions to Colburn, which they did, but 
being out of his usual track, he could an- 
swer none of them. Colburn was a pampered 
and pert boy; he got into a passion, and 
struck one of Mr. Neef’s boys with a cane 
or switch which he had in his hand, who im- 
mediately mounted him, and they had a regu- 
lar tussle'in presence of the whole party, much 
to the amusement of Mr. Neef, who laughed 
most heartily. This scholar of Mr. Neef’s is, 
I believe, still living, and if he should ever 
see this, he will remember the joke. In their 
play hours the boys were forbid going a 
greater distance than a half mile from the 
iggrs Mr. Neef had a method of putting 
is finger in his mouth, and producing a tre- 
mendous loud whistle; the boys would be 
scattered around the neighborhood, and when 
they heard the whistle, you would see them 
running from all directions toa common centre. 
It was his custom, when roaming around 
the country with his boys, to encourage them 
in hunting for anything singular or curious, 
in the way of a plant, flower, minerals, &c. 
When they found anything that excited their 
curiosity, they would take it to him, and he 
would, on the spot, with his boys around him, 
make it the subject of a lecture. 


I have a work published by Mr. Neef, “A 
Sketch of his Plan and Method of Educa- 
tion.”’ It is very cnrious and interesting. 
Many of his ideas and much of his plati were 
subsequently introduced int» all our schools, 
and are now in general use, to great advan- 
tage. In the work alluded to he states how 
he happened to come here ; he says, “ In the 
summer of 1805, Mr. William McClure, of 
Philadelphia, one of Pennsylvania’s worth- 
iest and most enlightened sons, happened to 
visit Helvetia’s interesting mountains and 
valleys. Hewas accompanied by Mr. Cabell, 
of Virginia, brother of the then governor. 
Pestalozzi’s school attracted their notice ; 
they repaired thither, and were soon con- 
vinced of the solidity, importance, and use- 
fulness of the Pestalozzian system. * * 
‘On what terms,’ said this magnanimous pa- 
triot to me, ‘would you go to my country, 
and introduce the sytem there * * * 
My country, wants it, and will receive it with 
enthusiasm. I engage to pay your passage, 
to secure your livelihood. Go and be your 
master’s apostle in the New World.’ ” 

When we consider the vast improvements 
in all our schools and systems of education 
that immediately followed the introduction 
here of Pestalozzi’s system, it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of good done by 
this “magnanimous patriot,” as Mr. Neef 
calls William McClure. Mr. Neef left the 
Falls, and finally went to the west. 
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Forty-second Annual Report of the Female As- | 
sociation of Philadelphia, for the Relief of | 
the Sick and Infirm Poor, with clothing, &c. 


In presenting our Yearly Report, we de- 
sire to express our gratitude to those whose 
contributions and donations have afforded in- 
creased facilities for alleviating the condition 
of the poor. 

The past season has been one of peculiar 
suffering, owing to the severity of the winter 
and the prevalence of an alarming epidemic. 
We have pursued the same plan of opera- 
tion that the experience of many years has 
induced us to believe the most advantageous 
to those relieved. Goods are purchased and 
cut into garments by our members, who em- 
ploy poor women to make them up in their 
own homes. Two thousand one hundred gar- 
ments were thus prepared during the past 
winter, and afterwards given to the sick and 
infirm, and to children unable to work. 

Our rules require us to visit all the families 
we assist, and the two-fold object of our Sv- 
ciety brings us into communication with dif- 
ferent classes of our poor, with the sick and 
infirm, and also with those who are able to 
work, and whose eagerness to obtain this ad- 
dition to their slender means, is an evidence 
of their desire to maintain themselves without 
seeking alms. 

The sympathy elicited by this acquaintance 
with the triaJs and sufferings of both classes, 
must prove a benefit to the visitors as well as 
to those assisted. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 


To balatce in Treasury last year, 
‘* Annual subscriptions and donations, 
** Interest on Investments, 


$ 26.20 
925.00 
489.57 

$1440.77 
EXPENSES. 
paid for goods, shoes, &c., 

ss ss Sewing, 

‘* printing, stamps, &c., 
Balance in Treasury, 


By cash 
“ 


$1,070.78 
355.09 


Anne M. Neepuzs, President, 
8S. W. cor. Twelfth and Race Sts. 
Exizaseta J. Ferris, Treasurer, 
No. 937 Franklin St. 
RacueEt M. Bropuz, Secretary, 
No. 1705 Arch St. 


A MAN so driven by his work that he can- 
not find time to eat or sleep is like a steam 
mill, in which everybody is so busy that no- 
body finds time to put water into the boiler 
or fuel into the furnace. 


Catirornia was shaken by an earthquake on the 
26th ult. The centre of the shock is said to have 
been in Inyo county, and here the town of 
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Lone Pine was totally destroyed, and Cerro Gordo 
badly damaged. A number of persons were killed 
at Lone Pine, but only one man was killed at Cer- 
ro Gordo. The first shock at Lone Pine was followed 
quickly by three others, ‘and the earth was a con- 
constant tremble for three hours.’’ A chasm 35 
miles in length and 3 inches to 40 feet in width was 
opened in the-valley. The shocks still continue in 
the district, though with lessened violeoce. It is 
rumored that a volcano has been seen in active op- 
eration from the summit of Greenhood Mounta‘n, 
60 miles south of Visalia. The Indians left the 
district, as they feared a recurrence of the general 
convulsion, which, according to their traditions, 
convertei a range of mountains into the Owen’s 
river valley several centuries ago. The latest ad- 
vices state that Big Owen’s Lake has risen four feet 
since the earthquake. At Tibbett’s Ranch, forty 
acres of ground suuk seven feet below the surround- 
ing country. Kern’s and Owen’s rivers were turned 
backward, and reflowed with increased violence. 
The total number of killed in Inyo county is stated 
at 30, and of wounded at 100. 


Tus city (New York) hes at Randall’s Island an 
exeellent school for feeble-mindedchildren,under the 
charge of Miss Dunphy. O/her four assistants one, 
Miss Pauline Vogel, was in 1867 an idiot; and so 
desperate was her case that it was surmised that 
she was incurable, and consequently beyoud all re- 
demption, and not until the latter part of 1868 was 
there considered any hope. After this period she 
commenced to take an active part in all the exer- 
cises, and so proficient had she become in all her 
studies that, by the suggestion of Miss Dunphy, the 
commissioners appoiuted her as an assistant teacher 
—Independent. 


A New Hoepital for Women was formally inaugu - 
rated recently under the presidency of the Earl of 
Shaftsburg. The Daily Telegraphy, London, says : 
It is situated in Seymour-place, Crawfor:-street, 
Edgware-road, and is remarkable as being the first 
hospital opened in this country of which all the 
officers are qualified female practitioners. The 
building bas for some years been partially occupied 
as the St. Mary’s Dispensary, where the indefatiga- 
ble Mrs. Anderson, M. D., has been laboring. The 
whole building has now been secured, and devoted 
to the purposes of a ho: pital; and it was in ove of 
the wards that the meeting took place. 

The hospital has already six beds occupied and a 
capital place of exercise for the patients has been 
orgavized upon the the top of the house, which is 
boarded over and railed iu for the purpose. 

In a speech at the openivg of the institution, 
‘Mrs. Anderson paid a graceful tribute to the ¢s- 
sistance she had received from Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well and from Miss Morgan, who had been senior of 
the students in the celebrated Zurich school, where 
women compete with men.’’ 


EXPERIMESTS ON THE LoweR ANIMALS.—Till late in 
the last century aneurism in the arteries was treated 
by cutting off the limb. The great physiologist, Dr. 
Hunter was led by his intimate knowledge of anat- 
omy to think it probable, that by the simple device 
of tying a silk thread around the artery in a certain 
part of its course, he should be able to cure the 
disease, and save both life and limb. He made 
trial on the living dogs, and succeeded; he pro- 
ceeded to the same with the human sufferer from 
aneurism, and, at the expense of a small amount of 
pain, effected a cure. The operation introduced by 


Dr. Hunter is now universally practised in surgery. 
—-Exchange. 
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Gaucational, ll JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
CHESTER ACADEMY, | 024 chestnut St., Phiiad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
For Boys and Girls. OPTI 8S, MATHEMATICAL 
PHT OSOPENG 


TAN 
mast oon fert of Chain, Pe.The'vatas a0| MARES AND IMPORTERS 


reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal's family. There are two Gineee Seuinopens Batendoes Oe mage oP 
’ ’ r 


a yt per eae Acaieeais. struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
’ 


Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S  iagie Lanterns "and Glide, Thermometers, Ba- 


ele ae rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
‘cientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, Colth, A& Pumps, Galpenie denensten Sins te. 




















WILMINGTON, DEL. The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. for each part: 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y ‘* 2. Optical oe 107. * 
ence imeneteampeneiianememetnaveeptonmes, | oO Ek Miia Renee g8 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary.| “ 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 “ 
Chester Co, Pa,, 85 ly 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- ~ STOKES & WOOD, 


pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper, A. M. \ Principals. 8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila; 


___A. ©, Norris. OFFER A VERY DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
Neat Styles French Silks. 

THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, | Neat Figarea Fouiard silks. 

A boarding school ‘br students of both sexes, un- we eL38 ep Brown, Olive and Gray Silks from 

der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren c ; 

county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the a a. ” = — Shad 

18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction] 51.5, ae mee he eg _ 

eee ni Fmt a cronines, Se,, Olive and Brown fine Alpaeas and Mohairs. 

ress either of the undersigned : 

Fine Madonnas in two Shades. 


Jason Evans, Elihu Daurfey, N. H. Chapman, Thibet Merino Shawls, long and square. 


lane. npelauciee Werte county; > ~_ Neat Mixed Woolen Shawls, especially for Friends. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, Silk Blond, Bobbinet and Book Muslins. 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. Samples sent by mail and goods by Express when 


~ PRIVATE Tuition by a Lady ; neglected educa- ee _ siseinietgh 
tion a specialty. Address X. X., office of Friends’? | MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 





Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th Street, Phila. 2t OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T A x i © 8 y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 4 R. 0. LIPPINCOTT, 
Has just received a complete assortment of Cloth 429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors an r so “ly 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made te REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly And Collector of Seem, Sere, Interest, Monies, 
MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, City and Country property bought and sold. 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, —pLAIN BONNETS. 
Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Eusazeru Monaus 
PRULADBLPELA. in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 


Plain Bonnets ready made. N, Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo, 
4 


































FRIEN D8’ 
WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 





120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. , 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
peas” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


‘SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!!- 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


being about to engage in another business informs 
Friends that he intends closing out his ENTIRE 


STOCK of 
DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. | 


Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks $1.50, reduced 
from $2.00. This being much less than cost, it is 
not likely they will be agaiu imported by any one. 

Very wide Brown Silks $1.75, reduced from $2.00. 

Neat Striped French Silks $1.12}, under cost. 

Piaid aud Plain Japancse Silks 87$ cts. 

Vlive and Brown Fine Alpacas and Mohairs 60 cts. 
to $1.00, a great reduction from original prices. 
Fine Madonuas 87} cts. to $1.124, reduced from 

$1.00 and $1 25. 

Silk Warp Sylivamias 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas nice goeds 25 cts., re- 
duced from 44. 

A large lot of other dress goods very cheap. 

Bound Thibet Shawls at $1.50, deduction trom regu- 
lar prices. Every person desiring such will do 
well to purchase of him now. 

Lot of 9-4 Brown mixed Blanket Shawls with fringe 
$3.00. Bound $5.00. P 

Lot of Best Shade ditto, $5.00, reduced from $7.00. 

9-4 Bound ditto, $7.50, reduced from $9.50. 

Silk Blond 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 


Lot of Tarlaton Gauze (not good color) 25 cts., regu- 


lar price $1.00. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls at reduced prices. 
Gloves, Hosiery, &c., reduced. 


PLEASE GIVE HIM A CALL AS HE WILL SELL VERY CHEAP. 


‘MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared 
701 ARCH STREET, 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine 
boxes. Price $4.00. OHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E. Warens, Bonnet Maker, has RexovED 


from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


hment, in neat 





REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No, 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS, 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


SELLING OUT 
SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Shawl Binding, Neapolitan Silks, Himayla Silka, 
Fine Madonnas, Mottled Grenadine 
Shawls. 

VERY PRETTY 


Lawns, Hernaniis, Beautiful Piain Silks, 4.4 China 
Silk Cashmere Shawls, (very scare), Silk 
Blonde, Silk Gauze, &c. 


ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE OUT, AT 

BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 

26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
REMOVAL. 

The Office of ‘‘ Taz Girarp Lirg Insurance Annu- 
ity aND Trust ComPANy oF PHiLtapgsiPaia,’’ has been 
removed to Nos. 633 and 635 Chestnut Street, the 
2d door below Seventh Street, north side, where 
they continue to Receive Deposits on Interest, In- 
sure Lives, Receive Trusts, and act as Executors 
and Administrators to Estates, on which subjects 
information will be promptly given at the Office, 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

THOS..RIDGWAY, President. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 Sourn ELeventa Srreer, 
Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 


Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and 
materials for Caps. Friends Caps made to order. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 Worth Second Bt,, Philada 

















RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race St.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood Bt. No. 924 or St. 


- WM. HEACOCK, 


GENERAL 





FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given at all hours and in all 


diseases. 1, 6-3 


wos 





















































